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my name, humble as it is, to these remarks, which, for their mer- 
itorious brevity and business-like style, should rather be called a 
Prospectus than a Preface, without fully expressing my sense of 
gratitude to the learned Professor, who so lately delighted a 
large audience by his lectures on the works of Schiller, and who 
has now adorned this best account of the great Poet's life, by ob- 
servations not less interesting than the work itself.' 

Here is a liberal estimate of what is due to literary labor. 
Highly gratifying must it be to all who appreciate the voca- 
tion of the man of letters, and desire to see it honored and re- 
warded among us, to witness such a spirit manifested in prac- 
tice. 



Art. II. — The Philosophy of History. 

Cours d' Histoire Moderne, par M. Guizot, Professeur 
d'Histoire a la Paculti des Lettres de Paris. Paris. 
1829. 

We propose in the present article to throw together some 
remarks upon the nature and importance of historical science, 
and also a few hints upon its study, — a subject which few 
deny to be of the last importance, but which has not always 
received the full attention that it deserves; so true is the ob- 
servation, that we pass over many things, only because they 
are near and obvious and of especial moment, almost ' to fly to 
others which we know not of,' and which, when known, hardly 
reward us for our toil. We need offer no apology to our 
leaders, for this recurrence to history ; for whether we con- 
sider its great end, — the making us better and more valuable 
members of society, — or its particular excellence as a school 
of eloquence and philosophy, we shall not fail in either case to 
assign it a high and noble rank among the studies which in- 
fluence the designs of men. 

Lord Bacon admits three kinds in his classification of civil 
history ; namely, civil proper, ecclesiastical and literary ; the 
first of which he divides into pure and mixed. As a consid- 
eration of all these different branches and oft-shoots would 
lead us far beyond the limits proper for an article of this kind, 
and that without being attended with any beneficial result, we 
shall confine ourselves to the subdivision which he styles 
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pure ; observing, moreover, that we adopt his arrangement on 
account of its convenience to ourselves, and not because we 
deem it the most just or philosophical distribution which might 
be suggested. 

Some conception of the extent of the study of history may 
be formed by a slight attention to the bulk of the materials. 
The single branch which we have selected is subdivided by 
Lord Bacon likewise into three kinds ; the first, memorials, he 
makes to consist of two sorts, commentaries and registers, or 
collections of public acts; the second, which he styles perfect 
histories, he divides according as they represent a time, an 
action, or a person, or in other words, into chronicles, narra- 
tions or relations which are contemporaneous, as Thucydides' 
History of the Peloponnesian war, and Lives. Antiquities 
constitute the third species, and comprehend whatever is re- 
covered from monuments, traditions, private records and the 
like. To these he adds annals, which have reference to mat- 
ters of state, and journals, which record facts of minor import- 
ance. We may receive this system with more confidence and 
consideration, perhaps, inasmuch as M. d'Alembert has adopted 
it in his Systeme figure des connoissances humaines,* without 
the slightest variation. 

It will be readily perceived that the bulk of historical 
materials must thus be immense, each of these distinct divisions 
containing a great number of works. In looking over an old es- 
tablished library, that of Paris for instance, or those of the old- 
er and even the more recent of the German universities, we are 
struck with the seeming disproportion between historical treat- 
ises and those in any other branch of knowledge. The former 
continue to increase, and in a geometrical ratio with time ; the 
tendency to accumulation being such, undoubtedly, on account 
of the increase of subjects, in the multiplication of our race, in 
the progress of the arts of peace, and in the redemption of 
nations from ignorance. Every age superadds its Pelion upon 
the Ossa of the one preceding. The mass has thus become 
fearfully great, even to the most hardy and ambitious of the 
votaries of history. It becomes then an important question 
how we may render it available, and at the same time not 
fritter away its spirit and its utility, as has been the case with 
many of the methods which have been devised for the purpose 

* French Encyclopedia. Vol. I. 
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of abridging labor, in the shape of partial histories, tables, 
epitomes and abridgements. We must, however, see the 
necessity first, before we set about to discover the remedy. 

Facts are the first objects of attention in history, and this 
mainly for two reasons ; in the first place, because they are 
of personal interest and come home to the bosom of every 
individual, and secondly, because they are more readily ascer- 
tained and understood than principles. That they are the 
first objects of attention is distinctly proved in the charac- 
ter of the effusions of the Grecian heroic bards, known as the 
cyclic poets, who sought to perpetuate in rude song the ex- 
ploits of warriors and adventurers, as in the accounts of the 
Argonautic expedition and of the siege and conquest of Troy. 
Their subjects were invariably traditional or historical, a char- 
acter which always more or less belonged to Greek poetry. On 
this fact we may be allowed further to remark, that we should 
not reject too hastily the accounts which are so received, as 
fabulous and purely poetical. The garb which they assumed 
was one of necessity, and the most appropriate for the age, as 
the only one calculated to ensure their preservation. History 
in later times has obtained a more exclusive and regular form, 
the result of the improvement among men and its own increas- 
ed importance. For our purpose, however, it is sufficient that 
such was the fact ; that truth, however much it might be mixed 
with fable, was the basis of their poetry. 

As history, at least that branch of it which we are consider- 
ing, relates to human conduct, it must begin to exist as soon 
as man begins to act or to extend his ideas beyond his mere 
animal existence. It is strictly personal, and we find ac- 
cordingly that minstrelsy was invoked to lend its aid to im- 
mortalize, and to gratify the vanity of the strong and valiant. 

So, on the other hand, their personal nature rendered the 
ascertainment of historical facts, in primitive times, compara- 
tively easy. Whole tribes moved but as individuals ; there 
were no superior private concerns to distract the attention of 
a part from the policy of the nation ; for the abundance of the 
earth rendered an easy sustenance to the scattered clans of in- 
habitants. The facts of history were thus peculiarly liable to 
be known. In general, too, it treats of subjects, clear, public, 
and distinct, and not, like the natural sciences, of those opera- 
tions which result from the oecult laws of motion and matter ; 
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where it is obscure, it is from the uncertainty of human motives, 
in regard to which every one can and will be his own interpre- 
ter, though all are not equally well qualified for the task. Then, 
in particular, it was simple, and not darkened by the intricacies 
and subtleties of refined legislation and Machiavelian arts. His- 
tory is recognised by man in every condition ; the other sci- 
ences require an advanced state of civilization, and presuppose 
a great progress in intellectual philosophy ; we may safely con- 
clude, then, that history must necessarily be the earliest of the 
sciences ; and as such, its contributions to the stock of human 
knowledge must be the most copious. 

On this point of the great abundance of historical ma- 
terials, we may adduce the testimony and authority of a very 
learned writer: ' The universal progress of science during 
the two last centuries,' says Dr. Robertson, ' the art of print- 
ing and other obvious causes, have filled Europe with such 
a multiplicity of histories and with such vast collections of his- 
torical materials, that the term of human life is too short for 
the study or even the perusal of them.' ' It is necessary then,' 
he continues, ' not only for those who are called to conduct the 
affairs of nations, but for such as enquire and reason concern- 
ing them, to remain satisfied with a general knowledge of dis- 
tant events, and to confine their study of history in detail 
chiefly to that period in which the several states of Europe 
having become intimately connected, the operations of one 
power are so felt by all as to influence their councils and to 
regulate their measures.'* The idea of such a limitation is a 
good one, though it will be seen that the same studies are not 
suitable for different generations, much less for different nations. 

The years of an antediluvian would hardly be adequate to 
master this great bulk of fact, unless some system and order 
or principle of study be adopted, which may dispense with the 
greater part. We are far from flattering any one that a plan 
can be devised which will relieve him from labor, even severe 
labor, — for 

' there are secrets which who knows not now, 

Must, ere he reach them, climb the heapy Alps 
Of science ; and devote seven years to toil.' 

Yet we know that much can be accomplished in the saving of 
time, by keeping continually before us the nature, end, and im- 

* Preface to Charlea V. 
vol.. xxxix. — no. 84. 5 
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portance of history, and by studying it in a proper spirit of 
improvement, and with some definite object in view, which 
shall fasten in the mind whatever it once admits and desires to 
retain. 

Several works have been written professedly for the purpose 
of facilitating the study of history. The evil seems to have 
been first particularly noticed and sought to be corrected by 
John Bodin, who published his Introduction or method for the 
easy acquisition of history, at Paris, in 1569 ;* this was subse- 

Juently reprinted several times, both in Germany and Holland, 
lis method has received the commendation of many eminent 
critics, though it has found a very stern and severe one in 
Lord Bolingbroke, who has condemned it as tedious, unphiloso- 
phical and useless. As to its utility, Bolingbroke's practical 
habits gave him the best means of judging, though upon the 
whole we think that he is unnecessarily caustic. Bodin's work 
at least opened the way, and as such publications do not al- 
ways spring into existence, Minerva-like, perfect and complete, 
we may also look upon it with indulgence. 

This essay was succeeded by many others, some of which 
occupied the same field; others deviated according to the 
opinions as to the want to be supplied ; and not a few referred 
to particular tenets of philosophy or religion as especially wor- 
thy of consideration. Of this last kind is the work of Father 
Tomasini or Thomasini ; and of a similar cast is ' The Spirit 
of Laws,' of Montesquieu. The title of Tomasin's book suffi- 
ciently shows its nature and its peculiar characteristic! 

A different device, and one which has been very extensive- 
ly followed, was that of Reineccius and Samuel PufFendorf, 
whom we may esteem as the fathers of those equivocal works, 
historical abridgments or compends. Lord Bacon looked upon 
epitomes in no kind spirit, as being ' those that have fretted 
and corroded the sound bodies of many excellent histories, and 
wrought them into base and unprofitable dregs.' We have 
often regretted to see a valuable work rendered almost useless 
by those who, in the cant of the day, are styled diligent com- 
pilers. The spirit of the production is inevitably lost ; if it 
deserve to be read it should not be cut down ; if it do not, 

* Joannis Bodini Methodus ad facilem Historiarum cognitionem. 
Quarto. Paris, 1569. 
f Mithode pour ttudier Ckritietmement let Hiatorient, 
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then it should be suffered to rest in the neglect it merits. Do 
not give us the highly useful matter of another, not diluted to 
be sure, but, what is worse, robbed of its most essential ingre- 
dients. The work of Puffendorf, however, is similar in scope 
and design to the Universal History of Voltaire, and is very 
frequently referred to by French writers. 

About a century afterwards, appeared the ' Praelectiones 
Hyemales,' of Degory Wheare, Camden professor of history at 
Oxford, published first in Latin and subsequently in English. 
The introductory discourse is replete with good sense, and 
contains the results of extensive observation ; the whole is far 
from being either tedious or useless. The work was several 
times reprinted in Germany, where it seems to have acquired 
a greater reputation than in England. 

The first part of the eighteenth century produced the work 
of M. Fresnoy, Librarian to Prince Eugene. If the popular- 
ity of a work be any criterion of its value, this must be ranked 
very high indeed ; for, besides numerous French, German and 
Dutch editions, it was also translated into Italian arid English ; 
into the former language by Sebastian Coleti, and into the lat- 
ter by Richard Rawlinson. It may be consulted with advan- 
tage, though the method of historical study which it proposes 
is of little value. 

The Introductions or Universal Histories of Rollin, Vol- 
taire and others, and the Disquisitions of Bolingbroke, Volney, 
Morrel, and those of a similar character, are more familiar to 
our readers ; all these aim at advancing the study of history, 
either by preparing the mind for greater exertions, or by pro- 
viding it with the critical armor which shall defend it from the 
assaults of error. 

Such are some of the methods, as they are (most improperly) 
styled, which are intended to obviate the difficulty which pre- 
sents itself in historical study, from the immensity of the mate- 
rials. Most of them are worthless, and it is only where the 
nature and importance of the science are insisted upon as ne- 
cessary to be fully understood, in order to form a firm basis for 
subsequent study, that they become of any value. A correct 
and clear conception of what history is, we believe to be the 
great secret which is to open to us its stores, and we shall ac- 
cordingly devote the greater part of the residue of this article 
to a brief prosecution of this enquiry. To undertake the ac- 
quisition of any science without some idea of its utility and 
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importance, we hold to be the act of no sane mind, or at least 
of none that is bent upon husbanding time with a view to self 
improvement ; for the only proper inducement would be want- 
ing, while the consequences would be of the most baleful na- 
ture. It is the intuitive power of properly cultivated minds, 
or of those denominated geniuses, to form at once a correct 
opinion of the usefulness of any subject of attention ; which 
power constitutes one part of their superiority over ordinary 
minds ; their landmarks are immediately fixed, their cynosure 
is clearly perceived, and they know, at every step which they 
take, the precise bearing in which they are placed. With 
minds of their mould and culture, it is easy to apprehend 
strongly the nature of their subject ; those which are differently 
constituted are under a more imperative necessity to pursue a 
similar course. When we have a clear conception of the true 
nature and tests of historic truth, we feel in pursuing the study 
that we do not grope in the dark ; our vision becomes distinct, 
and there is need of exertion only, to accomplish our purpose ; 
the bandages which blinded us are removed hj this simple 
operation, and we are no longer ignorant of the way or whither 
we are bound ; we know what is our precise object and can 
best judge of the means necessary to attain it. Without such 
a conception the adventurer in history is at best but a sorry 
mariner, tossed upon a wide sea, from which the heavens have 
muffled the stars, and over which they have thrown the im- 
penetrable mantle of darkness ; he has no port to which he 
may steer his bark, no polar star by which he can guide it 
with certainty. 

History may be defined to be the science of human nature, 
as shown in a full, correct, and philosophical account of the 
experiments which have been tried upon humanity ever since 
its first existence. We say a science, because it has principles 
of its own, evolved by a correct mode of reasoning from well 
determined facts. Modern history is particularly entitled to 
this character; it differs from the ancient in that it is more 
philosophical, that it looks into the constitution and very soul 
of society, that it regards man more as a social being than as 
a mere individual one, and that it examines the nature of 
commercial relations, — a vital subject concerning the improve- 
ment and well being of man, but which had no interest for the 
ancients. Besides, it acts upon the same subject indeed, but 
upon one whose interests and condition have been greatly 
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changed. We admire the simplicity of Herodotus, but that is 
all ; we are far from transferring his spirit into modern his- 
tory. The sagacity and bold views of human nature of 
Thucydides are but a part of the requisites in our historian, 
who, being a philosopher as well as a politician, contem- 
plates man in a more important light, as a being of reason 
more than of impulsive feeling ; as one whose relations are 
more multitudinous, more complicated, but more reducible 
to order. Yet how difficult is the task to arrange and to 
classify the numerous facts ; to discover the springs of human 
action, to determine the proper influence of every event, and 
to state each principle in its proper terms ; then to reduce the 
whole to one harmonious system of mutual dependencies, to 
infuse that philosophical alchymy, without which the product 
is no more history, than blank verse, ' without a certain poetical 
chemistry to concentrate, to fuse, to sublime the style and to 
separate its measures from the rhythm of periodical prose.' 
would be poetry. The principles of history are widely spread ; 
its facts more so ; no Newton has yet arisen who has traced 
them all to some one grand general law ; the induction is in- 
complete, or the master spirit has not yet appeared. Still it is 
a prolific study ; it teaches men to think more and to memorize 
less in modern times, by disburdening them of undigested facts, 
and presenting in their stead principles which are the elements 
of reflection ; thus its truths become incorporated with their 
minds, and serve as monitors for the present and the future. 
The causes of this difference between ancient and modern 
history, the reader will find stated at large in a former volume.* 
But the principles of history are certain, distinct and appli- 
cable, as well as those of other sciences, though not perhaps in 
the same particular degree ; which is owing not to their vague- 
ness and uncertainty, but to the mutability of the subject. 
Matter is always uniform, and therefore, similarly experimented 
upon, will always produce the same result. Men on the con- 
trary change, not in themselves individually so much as in 
their relations to each other. How different is the construc- 
tion of modern society from that even of civilized Greece and 
Italy ; manners, occupations and sentiments, modes of thought, 
living, amusement, how changed ! All this renders the prin- 
ciples of our science less extensive, yet they are nevertheless 

* See Volume XXVIII. Art: Ancient and Modern Historv. 
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great and momentous. Look at some of them ; those which 
by common consent are firmly established, — that we are im- 
proving beings, the noblest truth that science ever taught, — 
that society and the arts of peace foster this improvement, — 
that there is a necessity of positive regulations, voluntarily 
submitted to by each for the benefit of the whole, called 
laws, which especially regard the well being of society, — 
that the mutual wants of societies produce commerce, which 
reacts most beneficially in producing liberality of sentiment, 
correcting prejudices, and creating wealth and power, — that 
the fine arts flourish most among a wealthy people, — that 
luxury unrestrained is a curse to any nation, but considered 
as the grand stimulant to industry, and consequently modified 
thereby, becomes of great advantage, — that an enlightened 
liberty alone can preserve itself, — that the virtues of hospi- 
tality belong rather to an agricultural than a commercial 
people. We might continue the catalogue to a great length ; 
but let us see what the brief chapter of our own history estab- 
lishes. It settles that equality is a safe basis for government 
in this advanced state of the world, — that toleration in religious 
matters, and the absence of a church establishment, are not 
inconsistent with the success of religion or the stability of 
political society, — that the publicity of the operations of gov- 
ernment tends in general to secure a just, economical and 
prudent administration of its affairs, — that the liberty of the 
press is a conservative principle in a republic, — that the licen- 
tiousness of the same engine is a proper subject for judicial 
animadversion, when ascertained by a full legal investigation. 
We conceive then that history has sufficient claims to the 
title of a science,* — a science which has man for its subject. 

* The tenacity with which some have denied these claims is unac- 
countable. The proposition seems to us so palpable, that we can 
hardly justify ourselves in dwelling so long upon it. Lord Brougham, 
in an article on the ' objects, advantages, and pleasures of science,' 
originally published in the English Library of Useful Knowledge, and 
republished in the American work of a similar title, has this remark, 
after making a general division of the sciences ; — ' connected with all 
the sciences and subservient to them, is history or the record of facts 
relating to all kinds of knowledge.' That history, considered in the 
limited sense of the word, as a bare recital of circumstances and 
events, may be restricted to this meaning, we do not deny ; but it 
seems to us a 'fell swoop' to take that from the circle of the sciences, 
which has principles as determined and distinct as any of those which 
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As a science it is to him a sure guide ; a remembrancer of 
things which happened before he was born ; a faithful record 
of past wisdom.* How feeble and impotent would he be 
with nothing but personal experience, which comes too late 
to be taken advantage of ; standing on a point in eternity, that 
point would become immeasurably less valuable. But with 
history, — the experience of ages past, — he has become a seer 
who can penetrate the dark future. Nestor lived three ages, 
and was considered the wisest of men ; and so he was. We 
are now all Nestors ; to be sure we have not antediluvian lon- 
gevity, but we have in its stead postdiluvian knowledge ; though 
our years be less, we may reasonably doubt whether our lives 
are shorter. This is the case not only with students of histo- 
ry but with the whole civilized world, who are enjoying the 
fruits of the experience of their predecessors, as it has been 
exhibited to them by the learned and wise. History is an 

are suffered to remain. The error can only be attributed to the fanci- 
ful division which he has adopted, that all science relates either to 
quantity, or to matter, or to mind, without regarding that branch which 
refers to human nature as displayed in human conduct. We cannot 
determine where the learned lord would place our modern science of 
political economy, which from the nature of the subject might be as- 
signed to either of his divisions. Perhaps he may deem it all 

' Cant, — heartless cant, and that Economy 
Cold, and miscalled " political ! " ' 

This oversight is the more remarkable, because he himself states, 
but a page or two before, that science ' in its most comprehensive 
sense only means knowledge, and in its ordinary sense, means know- 
ledge reduced to a system.' History has not assumed that regular and 
systematic order which would entitle it to a place among the sciences 
in the ordinary sense of the term, yet it is a branch of knowledge 
which may be taught, remembered and applied, and moreover, has prin- 
ciples of its own, which, though the result of the facts recorded, are in- 
dependent of and separable from them. No one thinks of calling the 
history or account of the experiments in the science of chemistry, the 
science itself; so the history of the experiments upon man displays a 
science of human nature, independent of the account. The necessity 
of forming a clear idea of the term History, as we have used it, is ren- 
dered evident. Lord Bolingbroke styles History, the Science of man- 
kind. This is not a mere dispute about words, for it is obvious from 
the exclusive division which Lord Brougham has adopted, that he un- 
derstands the term history in the same sense as ourselves. 

* Historia vero testis temporum, lux veritatis, vita memoriae, magis- 
tra vitae, nuntia vetustatis. Cic. de Orat. C. 2. § 36. 
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universal science ; its truths regard every human being ; it is 
a mirror for all. Falsehood may often be its apparel, but 
truth is always its substance. The good, the bad, the wise and 
unwise are by it impartially judged, and their characters and 
actions put upon a faithful and unalterable record, to be pre- 
served for the use of their successors ; as we are told by the 
profound and elegant Roman historian, that the province of 
history is to establish a tribunal, where princes and private 
men may be tried and adjudged after death, like that which 
formerly existed among the Egyptians. 

Unlike most other sciences, the principles of History are fre- 
quently applied without being separated from their subjects, or 
in other words we adopt them by imitation and the force of ex- 
ample. Worthy models are set before us to regulate our con- 
duct ; examples of the opposite character to be avoided. Lord 
Bolingbroke says of history, that it is * philosophy teaching by 
example.' There is a vividness and personal applicability in 
this method which render it of the highest importance. These 
examples are neither more nor less than living instances, and 
make impressions of the strongest kind.* Dry precept has al- 
ways been considered as inferior to them, so that the apoph- 
thegm of Seneca, Longum iter est per praecepta, breve et efficax 
per exempla, — has been admitted as correct in every language. 
There is much truth in Degory Wheare's quaint description of 
the end of history. ' This is the most healthful and profitable 
attendant of the knowledge of history, that you may contem- 
plate the instructions of a variety of examples united in one illus- 
trious monument, and from thence take such things as are useful 
to thee or to thy country, and that thou mayst wisely consider 
that which has an ill beginning will have an ill end, and so avoid 
it.'f The mind is flattered in catching the instruction which 
they communicate ; it is left to judge for itself, to adopt, 
discriminate and reject. It receives a powerful ally in the 
feelings ; the sympathies are awakened ; the access to the 
reason is rendered more easy. We see the actual operation ; 
become in a measure parties to it ; and feel its completion. 
So easily do we lose sight of our own identity. 

* Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et quae 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. Horat. De Art. Poet. 

PraeUctiones Hyemales. Introd. 
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We know that there is great danger in this submission as it 
were, to a foreign control, that we shall abandon ourselves 
entirely to the guidance of others, and those too of another age 
or people, very differently situated from ourselves. But this 
only evinces the necessity for a proper maturity of mind, that 
can wisely discriminate before we attempt the study ; in the 
time of youth, we must have those who will select for us ; this 
dependence human nature must always own in the spring- 
tide of existence. And were there some content to plod on 
forever in the track of others, without permitting an excur- 
sive thought to enter their minds, yet even this evil were a 
small one, compared with the benefit that is derived by the 
great majority in possessing the ' vantage ground ' of past ex- 
perience, from which they may direct their own conduct with 
a proper view of present circumstances. Besides, there are 
soaring principles enough in our nature to keep us from paus- 
ing in the path of improvement, and from these we have most 
to apprehend. The truth is yet to be learned and felt, as 
inculcated in the phrase of Milton ; — 

' — who aspires must down as low 
As high he soared, obnoxious first or last 
To basest things.' 

Let this wholesome principle of action be once fully re- 
cognised, and we shall have little to fear from the contracting in- 
fluence of this study. The mind is apt to spurn particulars ; but 
it should be induced from what is small to that which is great, 
and not let down from what is more general and comprehen- 
sive to that which is more particular. 

History should be read in a proper spirit in order to reap its full 
fruits ; not taken up as pastime ' to soothe our indolence or to 
gratify our vanity.' It must be studied, diligently conned over, 
its truths incorporated with our minds. Unless we do this, how 
shall we ever improve ourselves, and thus act beneficially upon 
society ; or develope those germs of virtue and knowledge, 
which exist within us? There is a great error abroad in 
respect of this matter. The study of history is spoken of in 
the same light as the study of poetry, as if their values were 
at all comparable. We mean no disparagement to the latter, 
for we feel that we have derived from it the most substantial 
benefits, and the solace of many an hour; we know that it has 
laid before us the chart of the human heart. But history aims 

vol, xxxix. — no. 84. 6 
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at the noblest of purposes ; it includes within its broad scope 
the progress of poetry, of the fine arts, and of all the sciences. 
It concerns the very existence of society, and of consequence 
every thing which depends upon the social system. The 
study of history aims at nothing less than the general advance- 
ment of mankind. How numerous and multifarious are the 
principles, how universally applicable are the examples afford- 
ed by it ! The simplicity of its method of instruction pre- 
sents a strong argument in favor of its utility. Example, ad- 
dressing itself to the simplest faculties of the mind, requires 
no powers or habits of abstraction. The untutored reader, 
who has not looked into the depth of things, can understand 
its lessons as readily as the man of refinement, and as clearly ; 
for this reason our Saviour disseminated his doctrines by the 
lively method of parables,* which are to be looked upon as 
similar, in their operation and effect, to historical exemplifica- 
tion. The fable of Menenius Agrippa, recorded by Livy, 
was on the same account so effectual in causing the Roman 
people to evacuate the Mons Sacer, when all the common 
means of persuasion and even force were unavailing. Anoth- 
er advantage springing from example is, that it presup- 
poses experience at the expense of others ; we act, but at 
another's cost. 

In adopting the examples recorded in history, we only- 
carry into the more momentous affairs of life, what we are in 
the daily practice of observing in our minor concerns. If 
we investigate, we shall discover that we act almost altogether 
by imitation ; we naturally seek support, for we are weak and 
dependent creatures at the best. Authority is always admitted 
as a first argument ; and it is highly proper that it is so ; for, 
though deference for authority may occasionally support pre- 
judice and error, it leads the mind to think, to examine, and to 

* We have somewhere met with the following beautiful passage, 
stated to have been extracted from that charming and once exceed- 
ingly popular work, The Defence of Poesy, by Sir Philip Sydney, 
' Even our Saviour could as well have given the moral common-places 
of uncharitableness and humbleness, as the divine narration of Lazarus 
and Dives ; or of disobedience and mercy, as the heavenly discourse 
of the lost child and gracious father ; but that his thorough-searching 
wisdom knew that, the estate of Dives burning in hell, and of Lazarus 
in Abraham's bosom, would more constantly, as it were, inhabit both the 
memory and thejudgment,' 1 
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judge with caution and prudence. The evil which it may 
cause is nothing, compared to the injury which might be ex- 
perienced from a heedless and unmindful self-confidence. 

An important question, intimately connected with this en- 
quiry into the nature of history, and on which Volney and 
others have laid great stress, here arises, relative to historical 
credibility. It will be readily perceived that, if we are to 
make the results of past experience and the examples of times 
gone by, principles and models for our own conduct, we should 
have every reasonable certainty of their truth. 

A historian may be either a narrator of past occurrences or 
of those of his own time ; and accordingly as he is the one or 
the other of these, will our confidence in his relation be mate- 
rially affected. There is another contingency which makes 
a third species of historians ; where individuals chronicle 
their own exploits or those transactions in which they may 
have borne a part. These three different kinds of historic 
writing were carried almost to perfection among the ancients. 
Here the Greeks were the predecessors and superiors of 
the rest of the world ; their historians were deficient in but 
one thing, — they did not contemplate man in his social rela- 
tions ; commerce, manufactures, domestic society in all its 
variety, rarely exercised their pens ; but wars and games, con- 
quests and confederacies, individual patriotism and public dis- 
interestedness, are their continual themes. Such are the mas- 
terpieces of Herodotus, Thucy dides, and Xenophon, the earliest 
writers in the three varieties of history which we have enu- 
merated. 

Each of these departments has its peculiar difficulties. The 
historian of a past age has the disadvantage of length of time ; 
accounts reach him magnified by the obscurity of a dark age, 
or perverted by the prejudice of a superstitious one. They 
possess the true quality of fame as expressed by the poet ; — 

' Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit.' 

Minor events, of little consequence except to explain those 
of greater moment, are completely lost, so that the writer 
meets ' with many blanks and spaces, which he must be 
forced to fill up out of his own wit and conjecture.' On the 
other hand, the contemporary historian treats of events, per- 
haps incomplete. The sea may be calmed for a season, until 
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some powerful reaction again swells its surface, and overwhelms 
the voyager who may have too soon congratulated himself on 
an escape. He has other embarrassments of a powerful na- 
ture in a political bias of his own ; in the secrecy with which 
men cloak their present intentions ; in the jealousy of tyranni- 
cal power ; in the strength of prejudice honestly maintained. 
Every one, especially in this reading and printing age, is a 
Zoilus, who has a critical taste to be pleased ; and rare indeed 
is the occasion when men can speak what they believe, with- 
out meeting with some to condemn them.* The difficulty is 
much increased in the case of the writer, who gives us an ac- 
count of transactions with which he has himself been connect- 
ed. He will give us a more detailed account, but it will be 
tinctured with personal feeling ; he must be something more 
than mortal to look upon his own acts, candidly, impartially, 
and with calmness. Thus do we find reason to receive every 
history with caution from its peculiar character ; there are, 
moreover, difficulties common to all, which of course result 
from the various temperaments of writers. They may amuse 
us with speculation when they should inform us with fact ; they 
may paint man as he ought to be, and forget to depict him as 
he was and is. The character given of Montesquieu, by one 
not less eminent, should be that of every historian.f 

* Rara temporum felicitas, ubi sentire quae velis, et quae sentias 
dicere licet. Tacit. Hist. C. I. § 1. 

f Dans cet important ouvrage (L'Esprit des Lois) M. de Montesquieu, 
sans s'appesantir, a l'exemple de ceux qui l'ont precede, sur des dis- 
cussions metaphysiques relatives a I'homme suppose dans un etat 
d'abstraction ; sans se borner comme d'autres, a considerer certains peu- 
ples dans quelques relations ou circonstances particulieres; envisage 
les babitans de l'univers dans 1'etat reel ou ils sont et dans tous les 
rapports qu'ils peuvent avoir entre eux. La plupart des autres ecri- 
vains en ce genre sont, presque toujours, ou de simples moralistes, ou 
de simples jurisconsultes, ou meme quelquefois de simples theologi- 
eus. Pour lui, I'homme de tous les pays et de toutes les nations, il 
s'occupe moins de ce que le devoir exige de nous, que des moyens par 
lesquels on peut nous obliger de le remplir ; de la perfection meta- 
physique des lois, que de celle dont la nature humaine les rend sus- 
ceptibles ; des lois qu'on a faites, que de celles qu'on a du faire ; des 
lois d'un peuple particulier, que de celles de tous les peuples. Ainsi, 
en se comparant luimeme a ceux qui ont couru avant lui cette grande 
et noble carriere, il a pu dire, commele CorregV, quand il eut vu les 
ouvrages de ses rivaux. Et moi aussi,je suis peintre. 

Eloge de Montesquieu, par M. D'Alembert. 
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The first great step, then, in studying history, is to secure 
ourselves against the errors of the writer. Here all the facul- 
ties and powers of the mind are called into requisition ; at the 
outset we have to canvass and decide upon a most material 
point ; we begin immediately to feel one benefit in the study ; 
we are induced to reflection ; the mind is disciplined, it is 
prepared for the assaults of error, it is fortified in truth ; we 
become judges, while the historian states the case, and we 
hear and determine, or should do so, impartially. 

A further duty which we have to discharge, is to examine 
the strength of the evidence and the character of the witnesses. 
The rules of our courts of jurisprudence are generally appli- 
cable here, except that their strictness is somewhat softened in 
consequence of the nature of the tribunal ; we judge and con- 
demn men, but we cannot punish them. But the test is much 
nicer in history than in the natural sciences, where the expe- 
riment may be easily repeated, and the truth or error in the 
description immediately discovered. In the former, the ope- 
ration is long, tedious and generally incapable of being repeated. 
We have, therefore, to sift the accounts most carefully in order 
to separate the extraneous matter, which a succession of ages, 
or the prejudice of party or sectional feeling, may have intro- 
duced ; we have to go back to the fountain-head and ascertain 
the character of the witnesses, their opportunities to become 
acquainted with the subject, the degree of their intelligence, 
and a thousand other circumstances, which, taken collectively, 
have a material effect upon the faith to be accorded to the 
whole. 

There is one other touchstone by which all history must be 
tried, nice in its management and generally certain in its tests ; 
we mean its strong intrinsic 'probability. We say strong, be- 
cause the end of history is too important to admit any thing 
equivocal ; and intrinsic, meaning its agreeableness to the set- 
tled and well-determined laws of nature, and opportuneness to 
the time and other circumstances. Where these are strong 
and transcend a bare probability, we may place a great, if not 
an implicit reliance upon the particular accounts. It is a mode 
of reasoning which is admitted into our best systems of philo- 
sophy, and amounts to the argument of presumption, which 
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is a fundamental maxim in the common law.* Yet much cir- 
cumspection is to be Used in its application. Probability is 
judged of, according to the prevalence of certain doctrines, and 
the character of the age, and people ; or in other words, it 
changes, and is not always identical in its nature. For instance, 
— we have just emerged from an age, when witchcraft and its 
kindred superstitions constituted articles in the creed of general 
belief; and consequently, when accounts of such transactions, 
creditable in their narrators, and veritable in the witnesses, 
were readily admitted as being in the highest degree probable 
and true. But the philosophy of the present day discourages 
all credence in the appearance and intervention of disem- 
bodied spirits ; it discards all statements which aver the special 
interference of any order of beings, whether of supernal or infer- 
nal character, as improbable, though not impossible. Perhaps 
some future age may see cause to reverse the decision of this, 
when further facts shall have been elicited, and all more philo- 
sophically arranged. In every case, therefore, we should be 
careful to refer to the most indubitable and well ascertained 
principles, in order that we may judge upon the strongest in- 
trinsic probability. 

These few simple rules, which in practice should be car- 
ried out fully in their numerous ramifications, deserve the care- 
ful attention of every student of history, who may be anxious 
on the one side to admit that only which is true, and, on the 
other, to avoid the fatal skepticism in relation to this science, 
which has exerted so powerful an influence over many minds. 
By a careful observance of them, he will not fail to derive the 
full benefits of history, if it be combined with zeal and indus- 
try in the pursuit. On the nature of these benefits and the 
importance of the science, we shall now offer a few observa- 
tions. 

The great object of history is to teach us how we may be- 
come good citizens, not only as the ancients understood the 
word, but as its present broad and comprehensive meaning de- 
notes, — considering every individual as a member of the great 
human family, and as such bound to acts of kindness and char- 
ity to every other. In the prosecution of this end, it informs 

* See some excellent remarks in Whately's ' Elements of Rhetoric' 
Third Edition. Page 45 et seq. et al. 
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us how we may enact our brief part on life's stage with decen- 
cy and propriety and honor ; it impresses upon us a broad 
principle of ethics as the foundation of our conduct, — that the 
improvement of our fellows no less than our own advancement 
is a bounden duty, the discharge of which will materially con- 
tribute to our happiness ; it teaches us how we may fulfil our 
offices, as well as what they are ; it provides the means by 
which error may be confounded, and truth vindicated, — 
means at once simple, clear and complete ; it strengthens the 
love of virtue, and creates an abhorrence of vice ; in a word, it 
inculcates a liberal philosophy, a piety known by its deeds, 
and a wide philanthropy, in every relation in which we may 
be placed, whether of a political nature or belonging to the 
gentler connexions of social life. 

If we regard philosophy as that wisdom which opens to us 
the future, and presents us with the means by which we may 
pass through it with safety, then it must be admitted that his- 
tory makes the true philosopher, the one whose knowledge is 
most practically useful. The success of some and the failure of 
others, are landmarks and beacons for our direction. We have 
the field notes of those who have gone before us, which, though 
generally hasty and incomplete, dispense with much trouble to 
ourselves, and teach us the true method and conduct of life.* 
The past is the archetype of the future ; an imperfect edition, 
which is to serve as the basis for an improved one thereafter. 
It differs from that which succeeds, in that it contains more er- 
rors, which once known can be corrected, and in that it points 
out new occasions of improvement, which may be taken advan- 
tage of. Thus we become gifted with a second sight, about 
which there is no mystery, no sinful compact, no pretension 
to a partial providence ; with it we are seers, entitled to the 
appellation of wise, and prepared to determine our own fate 
and that of others. No configuration of stars is to be sought ; 
our own conduct is the only horoscope which needs be cast. 

But we anticipate. There are those who deny the utility 
of history ; nay more, w 7 ho deprecate the study. And why ? 
The sciolist will say, that it teaches only what has been, a 
tissue of errors and truths which has brought us to what we 
are, but can carry us no farther, inasmuch as we are improving 

* E{ S» cvvtStm koAXwtijv iraiSdav fiytireov vpit iXiAv&v Siiv, r^v ix Tils wpaypa- 
r«ijf Seropfaj ncpiyiyvajiivtiv i/iiitiptav, Polyb. Tom. I., p. 60. Ed. Emesti. 
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intelligences, whose second step should always be in advance 
of the first, not over the same ground. He will maintain that 
it tends to keep man stationary, by imposing upon him the 
rules of the past for his guidance; that it supersedes the use 
or exertion of the strong principles of invention and experi- 
ment, the true springs of improvement ; that it degrades hu- 
manity by making man a mere imitative animal. Perhaps, he 
will add, being somewhat skeptical, that were the study on 
the most favorable supposition productive of advantage, all 
history is false ; its writers, partisans, and witnesses suborn- 
ed or interested. He may complain that it is even written 
for effect, with impure motive ; that self-interest is always 
consulted, favorite theories sought to be established, tenets of 
particular faiths promulgated ; society, law and government, 
philosophy, morals and religion, made to subserve private 
views, and sectarian partialities. 

We have already spoken of the antidotes for such poison. 
The first part of this objection is sought to be established by 
referring to the state of Europe. The political condition of 
that fair portion of the globe, it is contended, is and has been 
for a long time stationary, and that on account of the study 
of history or an habitual reference to its principles. A little 
reflection will show the fallacy of this opinion. The great 
bulk of the people there, however much they may be 
enlightened in regard to the truths of physical science, know 
little of the principles of government. The progress of the 
nations of Europe in the natural sciences and in the fine arts 
has been rapid, steady and triumphant, but always at the ex- 
pense of political truths. The policy of Lewis the Fourteenth 
has been that of every despot who has occupied a throne in 
modern Europe ; namely, to draw off the attention of the peo- 
ple from their civil condition by divertingjt to other objects, 
and especially to some of the sciences where the pursuit after 
new truths becomes an absorbing passion. This has succeed- 
ed thus far, and perhaps may succeed in future ; but the pre- 
valence of knowledge in the other branches of learning may, 
for a time at least, exist in connexion with complete ignorance 
of political science. Men engaged in other pursuits can feel 
no inclination to enter upon a new study which promises nei- 
ther fame nor profit, and is environed with difficulties and dan- 
gers of the most embarrassing kind. 

The administration of the government has thus been there 
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secured by a few to their own control and for their own ad- 
vantage. They found it convenient to assert the divine right 
of kings, and to denounce the republican principle, — salus pop- 
uli, suprema lex, — as impious. If a daring spirit proclaimed 
the great truth of equality, and attempted to rouse his fel- 
lows, he found chains already forged for him, a Bastile already 
gaping for a victim. Thus was the reformer treated ; or per- 
haps the barking cur received a sop which, alas for human na- 
ture ! bought him from his duty. Few have the moral courage 
to attempt reform ; the path is beset with difficulties ; no reli- 
ance can be placed upon assistance, even from those who are 
most concerned in the correction of abuse. They have their 
prejudices, which ignorance has fastened upon them ; they 
have their fears, which their weakness but too well justifies. 
Great revolutions have always been effected either by the co- 
operation of some of the influential classes with the citizens, 
or else by some extraordinary violence which has roused the 
indignation of an united people, — like those which expelled 
the last of the regal dynasty from the Imperial city, and 
which forced Charles the Tenth to abdicate his throne. We 
may thank Heaven that the ' Rubicon of man's awakened 
rights ' has been passed, and that despots have been taught 
the consequences. Men are no longer to be kept in igno- 
rance by a few persons interested in the continuance of rotten 
institutions ; they are not to be frightened from their rights, 
to be bought through their necessities, or to be diverted by 
the wily policy of those who would play upon their passions 
for their own benefit. 

Thus have the people of Europe been kept from the proper 
study of history by deceit and fraud, by force and corruption, 
and by an artful policy under the guise of encouragement to 
literature and science. The great mass of the people have 
been led to believe, that they were but an insignificant part in 
the state ; that the machinery of government, though work- 
ing at their expense and for their good, was the exclusive 
right of a few. They have not been permitted to unfold the 
long scroll of the past, to learn their natural and inviolable 
rights ; to be advised of the encroachments of power ; to dis- 
cover behind the scene the secrets of political management, 
and see, in the language of Chancellor Oxenstiern to his son, 
quam parva sapientia regitur mundus. They have been 
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duped into an assent to the divine right, which has made 
them mere automata, to raise the note of triumph as the su- 
perior management of the wire-pullers has been successful. 
To pretend to intelligence on political matters, has been in 
them a crime, to claim sovereignty treason. 

But though we would earnestly vindicate historical science 
from the charges thus preferred, we do not enrol ourselves 
among those who set up history as an infallible standard ; as 
the guide in every emergency, and as giving us sure and un- 
erring canons for our observance under all circumstances. It 
establishes many principles which are indisputable ; but there 
are cases where their application must be modified, and where 
they will fail altogether; The opinion, therefore, so strenu- 
ously maintained by many distinguished writers in Germany 
on this point, seems to us to demand some limitations before 
we admit it as correct. Thucydides, in his work, intend- 
ed to be, as it has hecorae, a rich inheritance to posterity, 
speaking of the massacre made by the Corcyreans of their en- 
emies within the city, and of the opposing factions of the de- 
mocracy and the aristocracy, observes, that such things as had 
then happened will continue to occur as Jong as human nature 
remains the same, with such variations inform as may result 
from the circumstances of each particular case.* This reveals 
to us the true secret of the use and application of historical 
principles. They require particular attention to be paid to the 
circumstances of each case; which circumstances regard as 
well the intellectual and moral character of the nation or people 
as their physical condition. The past only shadows forth the 
future ; its lessons are of the first importance, but they are not 
and have no pretensions to be considered as absolutely binding. 

It is the study of history that will ensure to man a political 
progress ; by which we mean a continual adaptation of gov- 
ernment to the new wants and new relations that may spring 
up in society, in consequence of the farther amelioration of our 
condition. It is a mere chimera to suppose that the acme of 
political benefits has been reached ; as much so as the suppo- 
sition, that the perfection of humanity has been attained. The 

* Kai bthtm iroXXi koX xaXnd kcltA crdnv ra?( iriXtai, yiyvipcva /iJv, leal ill let- 
/vva, tut 3r k irri) (fiims aiSpixu* J paXXov ii <toi ^n^urt(M tail wit UStai iiiiXSny- 

fva if S» Ivurrai ii ptraSoXai t&» ivmigiSv tyifrOyrw. Thucyd. Tom* III., 
89. 
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two are far beyond us, and they will ever march hand in hand, 
yielding each other mutual support. Civil liberty is far from 
being an absolute idea ; it is never precise ; in one state of so- 
ciety it has one meaning, in another quite a different one. It 
is regulated by the intelligence, habits, and situations of those 
who enjoy it. If it mean any thing definite, it is in the ab- 
stract, and as such we may define it to be a freedom adapted 
to the genius and character of a people ; not that one man 
possesses at any time a right over the person of another, but 
that it is necessary in all cases to yield to the force of circum- 
stances, which may demand that some portion of personal rights 
be given up for the welfare of society, according as it is more 
or less intelligent. How frequently do we hear the phrase, — 
' a political servitude inconsistent with the present state of so- 
ciety, or of the world,' which plainly implies this mutation in 
political constitutions, which it must be recollected are expres- 
sions of political rights, only so far as it is expedient to adopt 
them. When the state of society demands a change, history 
teaches us how we may best effect it. 

Let us look around and about us ; and then ask the questions ; 
— how has society become what it is ? — how has government 
reached its present refinement ? — how have the laws become so 
accurately adjusted to the tempers and wants of mankind ? — 
how have morals assumed the rank of a comprehensive and all 
important science ? — how have commerce, manufactures, and 
agriculture attained their improved state ? — how have all the 
arts of peace flourished ? All these results will be attributed to 
various concurring causes ; but what means stand so eminent as 
the study of history ? That civilized man is above the savage, 
— above the animal which Lord Monboddo has declared him 
once to have been, — is in consequence of the study of past ex- 
perience. We advance, not by invention, but by reflection 
upon the knowledge derived from former perceptions. If this 
seem to coincide with the Leibnitzian dogma of nihil in intel- 
lectu quod non prius in sensu, we can only say that the isthmus 
between the different opinions is to us sufficiently plain and safe. 

Finally, we value history for the sublime truth it inculcates, 
of a wise and superintending Providence, whose care watches 
over the habitations of men, and whose benignity gladdens 
their path of duty. In the overthrow of haughty nations, in 
the demolition of castled cities, in the building up of poor and 
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weak nations, in the great mutations of power, wealth and 
glory, we see how little dependence can be placed upon hu- 
man efforts, how the progress of events is governed entirely 
by the high designs of the Author and Ruler of the Universe. 
History utters but one sentiment on this point ; it tells of the 
triumph of virtue and the misery of moral degradation. The 
cold skepticism of the author of the Decline and Fall of 
Rome, had chilled his heart long before he made history 
his business or his study. Gibbon had been led to the ex- 
treme of superstition ; the rebound of a mind so original 
and profound threw him into the opposite state. The Eng- 
lish historian began with doubting ; in his own language, he 
was ' ready to reject all belief and reasoning, and could look 
upon no opinion even as more probable or likely than anoth- 
er.' History could not convert a Hume, for when — 

' Obduracy takes place, callous and tough, 
The reprobated race grow judgment proof.' 

Foreign causes, in spite of history, thus influenced the error of 
these distinguished writers. They were previously determined 
against Christianity, and were therefore inclined to contemplate 
its dark spots, which, like those upon the orb of day, only mit- 
igate its overpowering splendor. 

The method to be pursued in the practical study of history 
opens too wide a field for a full discussion in this place ; es- 
pecially as opinions have conflicted so much in relation to it. 
The age when history should be taken up has given rise to 
very discordant rules. One writer insists that it should pre- 
cede all other studies, and cites the example of Cato the 
Censor, who, according to Plutarch, took such peculiar care 
in the instruction of his son as to draw up an historical work 
for his express use at a very tender age, that he might form 
himself upon the models of the great men of his own country, 
who were most renowned for their probity and virtue.* Such a 
course requires a careful discrimination on the part of the in- 
structer, who has it thus in his power to instil almost any sys- 
tem of principles, and so completely, that years of subsequent 
study will be requisite to unlearn them if it be found necessary. 
Early associations cling to us with a remarkable tenacity, and 

* Rollin. See his method of teaching and studying the belles- 
lettres. Vol.3. 
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frequently defy the utmost exertion of reason, philosophy and 
length of time to loosen. For ourselves, we incline to the opin- 
ion of Degory Wheare and Volney, that history should be little 
studied till mature years and a previous acquaintance with 
many of the sciences, — geography, natural philosophy, math- 
ematics, and so forth, — shall have prepared the mind to think 
for itself and to understand what is read. 

Great danger is to be apprehended from indiscriminate 
reading. Those who devour with an anaconda voracity what- 
ever falls in their way, will derive no advantage therefrom, but 
will acquire habits of inattention, such as will prevent them 
from ever using the rude mass of knowledge which they may 
accumulate. We admire the strain of the following remarks 
of St. John. ' Some,' says he, in speaking of histories, ' are to 
be read, some are to be studied ; and some may be neglected 
entirely, not only without detriment, but with advantage. 
Some are the proper object of one man's curiosity, some of 
another's and some of all men's ; but all history is not an object 
of curiosity for any man. He who improperly, wantonly, and 
absurdly makes it so, indulges a sort of canine appetite : the 
curiosity of one, like the hunger of the other, devours ravenous- 
ly and without distinction whatever falls in its way, but neither 
of them digests.' 

There is a system and an order to be observed. More gen- 
eral histories are to be first taken up, and those especially 
which relate to one's own country, for in that the student feels 
most interest. The attention to others becomes a matter of 
course, and in degree according to their connexion and atti- 
tude as respects his own ; the study of one begets a passion 
for another, and each step encourages to greater exertion and 
more daring enterprise. The intellectual appetite is to be 
dieted according to its strength and character ; fare correspond- 
ing to the state of reading is to be set before it ; it should be 
sometimes whetted by provocations, but never disgusted by 
that which is unseasonable or offensive. 

But where shall we obtain proper histories for our youth ? 
We have few or none of sterling merit written with a particu- 
lar view to our institutions, religion and government. We put 
into the hands of the enquirer works for the most part inimical 
to our form of government, which embrace every opportunity 
to indulge in flings and sneers against it, and which never view 
its principles impartially. We cannot expect from them any 
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thing else, for their doctrines will be accommodated to that sys- 
tem in which their authors have been taught to repose belief; 
at least these will not write history in reference to other institu- 
tions than their own. This natural and we may add excusa- 
ble prejudice belongs to every writer of annals; and, indeed, 
we should be exceeding loth to adopt the conclusions of any 
one so situated who should not be influenced by it. A defer- 
ence is due to public opinion when it is fairly ascertained. 

The deficiency of which we speak in our own country is be- 
coming more and more evident. It has given birth to a trait 
in our national character, which is the most odious in the sight 
of foreigners ; we mean, our vanity. Our system works well, 
and, contrasted with the despotisms of Europe, it is a source of 
continued satisfaction ; but we have no work which has fully 
developed its admirable qualities, and we therefore become, 
each and all, expounders of them. The habit is growing upon 
us and has already taken deep root. In the absence of such 
a history, it may be pardonable indeed, but our notions are 
likely to be crude and extravagant and capable of much injury 
to us, in the estimation of those even who have sufficient lib- 
erality of feeling to trace them to their right source. 

It is not our own history only, but that of the whole human 
race, which is to be written in accordance with the principles 
here unfolded and established. The accomplishment of such 
a great work would be most propitious. It would be the 
nucleus of a distinct national literature. It would at once 
give us an original national character. The successful com- 
pletion of such an universal history, would place us on equal 
terms with our opponents ; we should have it in our power to 
dispute every inch of ground, for in it would be marked 
the true effect of every event, wherein it was adverse, and 
wherein auspicious to the great cause of political rights ; we 
should no longer see through a glass darkly. The exis- 
tence of such a work would materially assist in improving our 
system and in correcting the faults of our age. Nulla aetas 
vacant a culpa. Democracies must not be hid under a bush- 
el ; they require the broad light of day. They are perfectible 
inasmuch as they contemplate the well-being of the people, 
who will discover their interest, and exercise their power ac- 
cordingly. Our history would give us a starting point, and, 
founded in the broad principle that ' all men are born free and 
equal,' would present our past experience with its errors on 
this subject, so that we might avoid them. 
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Such a work was projected, and we believe in part completed 
by Dr. Ramsay, but his tragical death put an end to all his 
designs. No one else to our knowledge has undertaken the 
task ; and a fearful and responsible one it is. The individual 
who engages in it must have an intimate acquaintance with 
the genius and economy of our institutions, a sagacity to de- 
tect their influence upon the social, moral, and political con- 
dition of man, a profound and extensive erudition, and talents 
of the first order. He must be deeply imbued with the spirit 
of the age, — rather in advance than behind it ; yet he must 
admit no fact on doubtful authority nor make any fact bend 
to his theories. He must have every quality required in the 
best historians, and some in addition ; he must be not only an 
enquirer after truth, an efficient advocate in vindicating it, an 
artist and a man, but he must be practically a republican. 
His work too must be different from anything that has yet 
been written. 

The value of such a work to the student of history would be 
incalculable. The observation of Cicero,— nescire quod antea 
quam natu$ sis accident, id est semper esse puerum, — is most 
true ; but past experience may be improperly studied ; it 
may be connected with much that is poisonous, which the un- 
skilled cannot detect. An especial duty devolves upon us, as 
members of a free state ; we require a correct knowledge 
of the past as to the great political and civil rights of man. 
The decline into despotism is insensible and rapid ; the 
ascent to freedom, when once lost, is on the other hand slow, 
difficult and costly. Corrupt ambition is indigenous under all 
forms of government, but grows perhaps most luxuriantly in 
democracies. It is a rank weed, to be kept down by unre- 
mitted care and exertion. How strong, then, the necessity 
that proper histories should be placed in the hands of the 
student, whether boy or adult ! Besides, how proper it is 
that we should understand ourselves, when our example is felt 
in almost every quarter of the globe! France is regenerated, 
England is shaking off hoary abuse, Spain and Portugal are 
struggling with an apparent probability of success for improved 
political institutions : — who can doubt that the successful ex- 
periment here has produced these efforts for freedom ? 

The selection of proper works is the more important, in that 
the time which can be allotted to the study of history is very 
short compared with the immensity of the materials, and 
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that we have little opportunity to unlearn what is impro- 
per, and to supply its place by new studies. In the few hints 
which we have ventured to offer on this subject, we have had 
it in view to aid the student in so directing his researches that 
he may acquire, with the least possible labor, a valuable store 
of historical information : — the value being determined in this 
case, not so much by the bulk and extension as by the capa- 
city of being applied to the existing state of things. History 
is a practical science, and of importance only so far as it can 
be used. It takes cognizance of the highest privileges of civil- 
ized beings, and so far as it assists us in defining them, is of 
the greatest value. We must then calculate its worth accord- 
ing to its practical application. 

The preceding remarks have been partly induced by the 
conviction, that the taste of the age is undergoing a salutary 
change in regard to reading. The prevailing disposition to 
consult utility has been long and widely insisted upon, but we 
doubt if it has ever been so strongly marked as at present. 
The public have been so long deluged with a flood of worthless 
trash in the shape of novels, that they begin at last to look up- 
on them with nausea and disgust. The preeminent talents of 
Sir Walter Scott redeemed this species of writing from the 
insipidity into which it had fallen. His example has excited 
a host of imitators, who have followed him, — with few excep- 
tions and these longo intervallo, — with very indifferent success. 
The load has now become intolerable. We hail the appearance 
of 'Family Libraries,' 'Cyclopedias,' and 'Cabinets' of know- 
ledge, with the highest gratification, as evidences of a more 
healthy state of the public mind. The degree of patronage 
which^these collections are receiving, warrants us in the belief 
that the principle of improvement is universally active. 

We are pleased to see that historical works constitute so 
large a portion of these publications. It is a bright and en- 
couraging omen ; it manifests an increasing solicitude for po- 
litical knowledge and an anxious regard for political rights and 
privileges. It is a heart-stirring prospect for the lover of hu- 
manity ; — for all who desire the well-being of man. We are 
to study diligently how this spirit may be best directed, and 
its effects rendered lasting. We have contributed our mite 
fearfully ; for we are aware that it may often require the 
labor of several generations to eradicate a single well-estab- 
lished error. 



